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WHAT’S WRONG WITH PHOTO ABOVE AND OTHERS ON PAGE 11 WERE POSED BY 


PUPILS OF PORT WASHINGTON (N. Y.) JR. HIGH SCHOOL 


THIS PICTURE? IN DEMONSTRATION OF MANNERS AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. 





CAPSULE on pigeon’s back is for carry-. 


ing iterns too large for leg capsule—such as 
maps and undeveloped photographic film. 
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U.S. ARMY BIRDS 


Our Feathered Messengers 


ET’S give a salute to the pigeon post 
of the United States Army! Even in 
a mechanized army — with its depend- 
ence on trucks, planes, motorcycles, ra- 
dio, telegraph and telephone — the hom- 
ing pigeon still has a place, As new 
methods are constantly being tried in 
all branches of the Army, we find the 
pigeon post keeping pace with the 
times. 

At the U. S. Army Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., 700 homing pigeons 
(homers) are in training. There they 
are put through a course of training 
which develops them into reliable mes- 
sengers, capable of returning home from 
points as far away as 700 miles. 


The war of 1914-1918 indicated the 
value of the Army’s pigeon post. Since 
that time, Signal Corps officials have 
introduced many improvements in the 
pigeon post. The latest is the mobile 
oft — a base for the birds in a trailer, 
which can be attached to any car or 
truck. The homers cat quickly be 
trained to return to this loft, wherever 
it might be. 

A tamous bird from the war of 1914- 
1918 is still living with the flock at 
Fort Monmouth. He is a 23-year-old 
veteran, named Kaiser, captured from 
the Germans in the Meuse-Argonne 
drive. He has long been out of racing, 
but he is still valuable as a breeder. 


MOBILE LOFT (photo above) is the latest development in 
the pigeon post. The loft can be shuttled with the battle 
lines, thus ihcreasing efficiency of pigeon messenger service. 


PERMANENT LOFT (photo below) at the Army Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. Each bird is trained to return to 
its own ledge and window. The bird gains admission by pushing 
against the hinged bars, which are made of lightweight metal. 
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Photos from U. 8. Army Signal Corps 

BELL RINGS, announcing arrival of this messenger. Photo above 
shows pigeon just back from a flight, bearing a message in capsule 
attached to right leg. Bird’s passage through bars sets off bell. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WHAT A PEACE! 
IS FINNS’ CRY 


Stunned by treaty terms 


By a vote of 145 to 3, the Finnish 
Diet (Congress) accepted the treaty of 
io dictated by Russia, ending Fin- 
and’s war of defense against the Rus- 
sian invaders. 

It brought an end to the 105-day 
war. “But what a peace!” cried For- 
eign Minister Vaino Tanner of Finland. 
Yet he and other government leaders 
knew that if Finland did not accept 
Russia’s terms for peace, Russia would 
continue the onslaught and all of Fin- 
land would be conquered. 


Aid Is Offered 


While the peace talks between Fin- 
nish and Russian officials were being 
held in Moscow (March 9 to 13), 
Great Britain and France offered Fin- 
land immediate military aid. It had 
taken Britain and France a long time 
to decide to offer this aid. But now 
they were making the offer. 


Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Great Britain advised Finland that the 
troops would start as soon as Finland 
gave the word. But the Finns declined 
the offer. Why? They were afraid 
that if they invited the Allies’ aid, the 
Germans would attack them, too. And 
anyway, it would have been hard to 
get British and French soldiers into 
Finland. The best way for them to 
come would have been across Norway 
and Sweden. But these two countries 
had flatly refused to allow foreign sol- 
diers to cross their territory. They were 
afraid that this might drag them into 
the war. 


A Bitter Pill 


It was a bitter pill for Finland to 
swallow, after the valiant fight her 
small army put up against the superior 
numbers of the Russian army. History 
may record Finland’s defensive fight as 
one of the best demonstrations of mili- 
tary strategy and bravery of all times. 

Here are the Russian peace terms 
which Finland accepted: 

1. Russia gets the whole Karelian 
Isthmus, with the famous Mannerheim 
Line of forts, the important city of 
Viborg, and all the shore of Lake 
Ladoga, Europe’s largest lake. ( Blacked- 
in areas of map at right show land 
ceded.) 

2. Russia gets a slice of northeastern 


Finland, including the town of Kuola- 
ety At this point a railroad must be 
uilt across Finland just above the 
“wasp waist.” The railroad will con- 
nect the White Sea with the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It will enable Russia to reach 
Sweden by rail. 

3. Russia gets part of the Rybachi 
and Sredni peninsulas in the far north, 
on the Arctic Ocean. 

4. Finland leases the Hangoe Penin- 
sula to Russia for 30 years. This pen- 
insula commands the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland. Russia will build a 
naval and military base here. Several 
islands in the Gulf of Finland are ceded 
outright to Russia. 

Having faced this defeat, Finland 
bravely prepared to rebuild its ruined 
cities. Premier Ryti said that Finland 
would go forward “with a sword in one 
hand and a trowel in the other.” 

One step in rebuilding Finland's de- 
fenses was a plan for a “mutual assist- 
ance pact” to be signed by Norway, 

















Rollin Kirby in N. ¥. Post 
HIGHEST AWARD 

World Opinion bestows the medal of Valor 

on Finland for that nation’s heroic fight. 


Sweden and Finland. According to this 
plan, the three northern countries 
would join together on the “all for one, 
one for all” basis. If any nation should 
attack one of the three, the other two 
would at once go to the aid of their 
partner. Finland’s new borders, not 
its old borders, would be protected by 
the pact. 

Will Norway and Sweden agree to 
such a pact? They hesitate to sign it, 
because—once again—they are afraid 
that Germany will not like it. 
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Christian Science Monitor 
BLACK AREAS on this map show ter- 
ritory ceded by Finland to Russia. Other 
points gained by Russia are indicated by 
arrows and explanations in rectangles. 


The ending of the war made it pos- 
sible to tell one secret which neither 
side would tell so long as the fighting 
continued. That is the secret of how 
the Russians broke through the Man- 
nerheim Line at one point. 

The Mannerheim Line was made u 
of three lines of cement forts, buried 
20 to 30 feet under the ground. The 
walls of these forts were six feet thick. 
At the front of each, facing toward Rus- 
sia, three guns were placed, a big gun 
in the center with machine guns at the 
right and eft. Before the war began, 
these guns were adjusted to the exact 
range (correct aim) for every road the 
Russians would use and every village 
the Russians would come through. 

Every time the Russians attempted 
to advance toward an objective, the 
Finnish guns mowed them down. 
Shells from the Russian artillery 
bounced harmlessly off the sides of the 
Finnish forts, dug all the earth off the 
tops of them, even hit the fronts of the 
thick forts without doing much damage. 


But as more and more of the ae 
shells fell in front of the forts, the 
big holes. Finally the shells as fir. dug 
holes so wide and deep that they were 
exploding right under the foundations 
of the fort. This damaged the mecha- 
nism and adjustment of the guns. 
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G-Men Are Criticized 


Investigating 
Investigators 


In our democratic system, the Gov- 
ernment is not the ruler of the people, 
but the servant of the people, carrying 
out their will. Those who enforce the 
laws must also obey the laws and the 
Constitution, as private citizens 
must. 


just 


Probably the most famous of our law- 
enforcing bodies is the F. B. I. (Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation). The men 
of the F. B. I.—popularly called G-Men 
—track down criminals who break the 
laws of the United States. 

In recent weeks there has been criti- 
cism of the F. B. I. and its chief, 
J. Edgar Hoover. Representative Vito 
Marcantonio, of New York, charged in 
Congress that G-Men have used harsh 
treatment against people who were ac- 
cused of only small crimes. 


Arrests in Florida 


Several newspapers said that Hoover 
was having a good time in Miami, 
Florida, while the work of the F. B. I. 
was suffering from lack of attention. 

As for his visit to Florida, Mr. Hoover 
replied that he had gone there on busi- 
ness. The G-Men arrested 78 persons 
accused of serious crimes while ox was 
in Miami. 

Senator George W. Norris of Ne 
braska said in Congress: “Frankly I am 
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worried about the activities of this 
Bureau.” 

Senator Norris was worried because 
of an incident that recently took place 
in Detroit, Michigan. Last month, G- 
Men arrested eleven persons in Detroit 
who were accused of getting volunteers 
for the Spanish Loyalist army two years 
ago. In arresting these persons, Senator 
Norris said that the G-Men treated 
them like vicious criminals, dragging 
them out of bed in the night, searching 
their houses without warrants, giving 
them the “third degree,” and bringing 
them into court chained together. Later 
the U. S. Department of Justice can- 
celled the accusations against these per- 
sons, and let them go. 

A “Spy System”? 

Senator Norris urged Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson to investigate 
the conduct of the G-Men in the Detroit 
incident. Attorney General Jackson did 
so, and wrote to Senator Norris that 
he did not find that the G-Men had 
done anything wrong. But Senator Nor- 
ris said that the Attorney General had 
heard only one side of the question, 
and asked him to make a more complete 


investigation. The Attorney General 
replied that he would. 
The Senate Interstate Commerce 


Committee, headed by Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana, also criticized 
the F. B. I. It said that “a spy system 
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Pictures, Inc. 


71 MINERS TRAPPED IN PIT: Photo above shows entrance to the 
Willow Grove coal mine, near St. Clairsville, Ohio, where 71 coal miners 
were entombed on March 16, when an explosion occurred inside the mine. 
Rescue workers were able to bring 112 miners out alive. But 71 were in 
wrecked chambers where they could not be reached in time. Death was 
caused by cave-ins and gas suffocation. Rescue work ended last Tuesday. 
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conducted by Government police” was 
being built up. The Committee also 
charged that the F. B. ‘I. was —— 
lists of people who have not committe 

any crime, but whose political beliefs 
are different from those of Mr. Hoover. 

The Committee asked the Senate to 
investigate the F. B. I., to determine 
whether G-Men have been listening in 
on the telephone conversations of pri- 
vate citizens. This is called “wire-tap- 
ping.” 

Attorney General Jackson stated that, 
in the future, the F. B. I. will not use 
wire-tapping methods. 

Last year, the Supreme Court ruled 
that wire-tapping is a violation of the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOLDS PRIMARY 


Roosevelt is favored 


New Hampshire was the first state 
to elect delegates to the coming Dem- 
ocratic and Republican conventions. On 
March 12, Democratic voters chose the 
delegates to the Democractic conven- 
tion, while Republican voters chose the 
Republican delegates. 

The Democrats voted for twelve 
delegates to attend the convention in 
Chicago. Twelve men who said that they 
were in favor of a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were elected. When 
these delegates go to the conventiun, 
they will take part in choosing the 
Democratic candidate for President. 
The New Hampshire delegates will sup- 
port President Roosevelt to be the can- 
didate. They may change and support 
somebody else only if President Roose- 
velt gives them permission to do so. 

According to New Hampshire law, 
delegates must support the person 
whom they favored when elected, un- 
less he gives them permission to change. 


Bridges “Favorite Son” 


Three men who favored Postmaster 
General Farley, one who favored Vice- 
President Garner, and three who did 
not say whom they favored, were de- 
feated in the New Hampshire balloting. 
Thus the New Hampshire Democrats 
showed that they want President Rovse- 
velt as their candidate for President. 

The Republicans voted for eight 
delegates to attend their convention in 
Philadelphia. Eight men who did not 
say whom they favored were elected. 
When these delegates go to the Re- 
publican convention in Philadelphia, 
they will be free to support any per- 
son as the party’s candidate for Presi- 
dent. However, it is expected that they 
will support Senator Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire. Senator Bridges will 
be a “favorite son” in the convention, 
which means that he will be supported 
by the delegates from his own state. 
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Battle of the Census 


Committee in Senate 
Objects to Questions 


The President's statement 


In about a week, on April Ist, Uncle 
Sam's census-takers will begin their job 
of counting the nation’s people, farms 
and houses. They will ask every person 
they visit a number of questions. The 
answers will be used in efforts to solve 
national problems such as unemploy- 
ment and low incomes. 


Meanwhile; the debate continues over 
the questions about incomes. Senator 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire 
believes that it is none of the govern- 
ment’s business how much money a 
person makes. He is leading a protest 
movement against the income questions. 
The Senate Commerce Committee, of 
which he is a member, has passed a 
resolution condemning these questions. 

In a radio speech last week, Senator 
Tobey said that when the census-taker 
interviews him, he will not answer the 
questions about his earnings. 


Disobeying the Law? 


President Roosevelt issued a _ state- 
ment at the White House in reply to 
Senator Tobey. The statement charged 
that Senator Tobey had urged the Amer- 
ican people to disobey the law. This 
was the first time in history, said the 
President, that a Senator had ever done 
that. The President’s statement pointed 
out that only persons earning less than 
$5,000 a year will be asked the income 
questions. The Government already 
knows the incomes of persons earning 
more than $5,000 a year, through the 
income-tax reports which they send in. 

What was Senator Tobey’s reply to 
the charge that he had urged people 
to disobey the law? He replied with a 
question: “What law?” 
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There is no law saying that people 
have to answer the income questions, 
but only a rule of the Census Bureau, 
said the Senator. 

Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins also announced a change in 
the census rules. Some persons have 
objected to the income questions be- 
cause the census-taker might be a neigh- 
bor of theirs. They do not want to tell 
a neighbor how much money they make. 

It is not necessary for these persons 
to answer the census-taker directly, the 
Secretary announced. They may write 
the amount of their income on a piece 
of paper, and put the paper in an en- 
velope without signing it. Then they 
may give the sealed envelope to the 
census-taker, who will mail it to the 
Census Bureau in Washington, D. C. 


Dictators Meet 
at Brenner Pass 
Mussolini and Hitler 


The narrow gap in the Tyrolean Alps, 
known as the Brenner Pass, is the only 
direct railroad and highway connection 
between Italy and Germany. There, in 
the private railroad car of Premier Mus- 
solini, dictator of Italy, an important 
meeting was held last Monday. Premier 
Mussolini had come from Rome, and 
Chancellor Hitler, dictator of Germany, 
had come from Berlin, to talk with each 
other about the problems of the war. 


Was the meeting for the purpose 
of deciding what Italy shall do to give 
more help to Germany? 

Some say it was for this purpose. 
Others say that Mussolini was warning 
Hitler to make peace now. 

The conversations were secret. But 
events of the near tuture may reveal 
what the two dictators agreed to do, 
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National Park Service 


STATUE OF LIBERTY 
ON NATIONAL PARK 


Remodeling Bedloe’s Island 


Photo above: Architect’s sketch of 
the Statue of Liberty and its “home 
island” as it will look when the work of 
enlarging and landscaping the island 
is completed this summer. 

A park, instead of an Army fort, is 
to be the Statue of Liberty’s new sur- 
roundings. 

The Statute of Liberty stands on 
small Bedloe’s Island, in New York 
Harbor. Since 1886, when the Statue 
of Liberty was unveiled (a gift of the 
French people to the American people), 
it has been under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Army. The Army's 
Fort Wood was on this island, and when 
the Statue was placed there, its manage- 
ment was put under Fort Wood. 

Army Buildings Down 

In 1937, the President authorized the 
transfer of Bedloe’s Island and the 
Statute of Liberty from the Army (War 
Department) to the National Park Serv- 
ice, of the Department of Interior. 

Now the old brick buildings which 
stretched from the foot of the Statue 
to the northwestern tip of the island are 
being torn down. 

The remodeled Bedloe’s Island will 
look like a park, with gardens and trees, 
and sidewalks and benches where peo- 
ple may sit and look at the ships enter- 
ing and leaving New York Harbor. 





Dept. of Fair Play and Accuracy. In 
the Feb. 5th Junior Scholastic, page 5, in 
an article on arty conventions, it was 
stated that Alfred M. Landon was the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1936. 
As many of our readers have reminded us 
by letter and postcard, Mr. Landon was 
the Republican candidate. Not all copies 
of the Feb. 5th issue contained this error. 
It was caught after about 50,000 of our 
175,000 copies were printed. 
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THE WIDE 
OPEN ROAD 


Highways of Tomorrow 


HEN paved roads were first 
Wiest in our country, they 

were never intended to han- 
dle the amount of automobile traffie 
that we have today. 

Early road engineers simply fol- 
lowed stage-coach and wagon roads 
in laying new pavement. The old un- 
paved roads had followed animal 
trails. 

Buffaloes did their bit in early 
American road engineering. The old 
Vincennes Road, which runs through 
Chicago, was originally the trail of 
herds of buffaloes. 

Of course, buffalo and deer had an 
excellent sense of direction, and knew 
the easiest routes. The Indians found 
this out. But neither the buffaloes nor 
the Indians had a gasoline motor to 
help them along! 


Stage Coach Days 


Our early road builders did re- 
markably well in choosing their 
routes. But they chose them, not with 
an eye on automobile traffic (which 
they never dreamed of), but for the 
slow-moving, horse-drawn vehicles 
B. G. (before gasoline). 

When the automobile came and 
the demand for paved roads was 
heard, road engineers put paving 
down over the old wagon roads, 
Even the engineers who knew that 
the speedier vehicles should have 
roads of different design, could not 
carry out their ideas for new roads. 
It was cheaper to follow the old 
twists and turns, and to make the 
roads just wide enough for two cars 
to pass in opposite directions. The 
states and counties were not willing, 
at that time, to pay the greater cost 
of better-planned highways. 


An Eye on the Future 

Today, when highway engineers 
put down a road, they have an eye 
on the future. They take into con- 
sideration how much traffic the road 
will likely carry ten, twenty, or 
thirty years from now. They seek the 
shortest route. with the lowest hills, 
and fewest turns. They design the 
width of the road, and the bank and 
radius of every curve, to get the ut- 
most in safety. 


Normal Bel Geddes, the man who 
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PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY, stretching 14,000 miles from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, will follow route shown on map above. Sections, totalling about 
6,000 miles, are still to be built in Alaska, Canada, and Central and South America. 


designed the “Futurama” in the 
“Highways and Horizons” exhibit of 
General Motors at the New York 
World’s Fair, says that we should 
start building a national system of 
super-highways. These highways 
would be planned so that traffic 
could move from one city to city 
throughout the nation without stop- 
ping or slowing down at crossroads, 
towns, or villages. 

Mr. Geddes super-highways would 
have six or more lanes going in each 
direction. In each lane, cars would 
travel at a certain rate of speed. One 
lane would be for cars going at 100 
miles per hour; one for cars going 85; 
one for cars going 60; one for cars 
going 45, etc. 

At a White House luncheon last 
Spring, Mr. Geddes talked with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and a few Congress- 
men about his idea. He would go 
still further by having the speeds of 
the cars controlled by radio from 
traffic towers along the way. 


Mr. Geddes put some of these 
ideas into the “Futurama” which he 
designed for the General Motors 
“Highways and Horizons” exhibit at 
the New York World's Fair. 

Who can say whether Mr. Geddes’ 


MOTORCYCLES ----- 55 
PASSENGER BUSES - - 50 
TRUCKS --------- 45 
SCHOOL BUSES - ->- 35 
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Lippert 
HIGHWAY SIGNS in Virginia set dif- 


ferent speed limits for various vehicles. 
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ideas are fanciful and impractical, or 
whether some day they will be car- 
ried out? 

Do motorists really want the oper- 
ation of their cars to be done auto- 
matically? Many people enjoy driv- 
ing, and get special pleasure out of 
handling a powerful car. 

As for super-highways of six to 
sixteen lanes each, many engineers 
say that there is not likely to be — 
even in 1960 — enough interstate and 
intercity traffic to require such wide 
highways. 

Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 

New highways being built today, 
and old ones rebuilt, are — at the 
most — three lanes in each direction. 
And there are very few of these. Mo- 
torists are thankful when they come 
upon highways of two lanes in each 
direction. Pennsylvania’s new super- 
highway, now being built between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, is two 
lanes each way. It is 160 miles long, 
and follows the route of an old rail- 
road. It goes through seven tunnels. 
Though it crosses the Allegheny 
Mountains, its steepest grade is 3%. 
All curves will have a minimum ra- 
dius of 1,000 feet. On this highway, 
it will be possible to go the entire 
160 miles without stopping. 

Any national system of super-high- 
ways would require aid from the 
Federal Government. A _ national 
board, or committee, would be neces- 
sary, in order to draw up the whole 
plan, and to settle disputes among 
states. As highways are managed 
now, each state has control over its 
own highways You no doubt have 
noticed how the highway pavement 
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MODERN CROSSROADS! No red- 
lights are needed at these intersections on 
Long Island, where four highways pour 
their traffic into New York’s express Grand 
Central Parkway. Under-passes and over- 
passes keep cars on move at intersections. 


changes at some state boundaries. 
You will be driving along a smooth, 
four-lane concrete highway, and as 
you cross the state line into the next 
state, you come upon a narrow, 
bumpy old road. It would still be 
U. S. Route 999, but it wouldn’t feel 
the same! 

The Federal Government helps 
states in various ways. The Govern- 
ment may lend the state money at a 





low rate of interest. The Government 
may give some of the money outright 
through the PWA (Public Works 
Administration) of the PRA (Public 
Roads Administration). In recent 
years, the Government has paid labor 
costs on many state highways. This 
was done by sending WPA (Works 
Progress Administration) workers to 
help on the job. 

It was not until the automobile 
came into common use that the Fed- 
eral Government took much interest 
in roads. In 1916, Congress passed 
the Federal Aid Road Act. This act 
authorized the formation of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. Each year, 
Congress granted a sum of money 
which the Bureau gave to states to 


help them pay for new highways. 
Roads in Time of War 


It the Federal Government ever 
does undertake to build highways of 
its own, perhaps the Public Roads 
Administration would be the com- 
mittee in charge of the work. As the 
Federal Government continues each 
year to spend more money On state 
highways, the PRA has more to say 
about how the roads should be built. 
Before the Government will lend or 
give money to a state for a new high- 
way, PRA engineers must be satisfied 
that the highway will come up to 
certain standards. 

The PRA has just completed a big 
job of surveying 80,000 miles of main 
highways all over the United States, 
This was done at the request of U. S. 
Army engineers, who believe that 
many improvements are needed in 
vital highways to strengthen our 
transport system in event of war. 








March of Time 
HIGHWAY OF TODAY: The divided 
highway, with strip of grass or curb sep- 
arating cars that move in opposite direc- 
tions, is best for safety. Note over-passes. 


Highways and Horizons” exhibit 


Genera! Motors 
HIGHWAY OF TOMORROW: Photo above was taken in the General Motors 
“Futurama” at the New York World’s Fair. It shows Mr. Gedde’s idea of the cross 
roads of express highways in the year 1960. Each highway has 16 lanes Will we ever 
have enough motor traffic to require so many lanes on express, inter-city highways? 
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A TALE OF THREE TRUANTS 


They meet danger with courage 


HE schoolmaster at Hemlock 
[ui was troubled that morning. 

Three of his boys were missing. 
This was not only a notable deficit in 
a roll-call of twenty, but the absen- 
tees were his three most original 
scholars. He had received no prelim- 
inary warning or excuse. Nor could 
he attribute their absence to any dif- 
ficulty of travel. They were generally 
known as chums, who might “have de- 
cided to “play hookey.’ 


He looked at the vacant places be- 
fore him with a concern which his 
scholars little shared, having, after 
their first lively curiosity, apparently 
forgotten them. He missed the 
cropped head and inquisitive glances 
of Jackson Tribbs on the third bench, 
the red hair and brown eyes of Prov- 
idence Smith in the corner, and there 
was a blank space in the first bench 
where Jultan Fleming, a lanky giant 
of seventeen, had sat. 

Still, it would not do to show his 
concern openly. He reflected that 
they were “only boys,” and so dis- 
missed the subject. Nevertheless, it 
struck him as wonderful how the lit- 
tle world beneath him got on with- 
out them. Hanky Rogers, bully, who 
had been kept in wholesome check 
by Julian Fleming, was lively and 
exuberant, and his conduct was 
quietly accepted by the whole school; 
Johnny Stebbins, Tribbs’ bosom 
friend, consorted openly with Tribbs’ 
particular enemy; some of the girls 
were singularly gay and conceited. It 
was evident that the absent boys 
dominated the class. 


H: was particularly struck by this 
last fact when, the next morning, no 
news coming of the absentees, he was 
impelled to question his flock con- 
cerning them. There was the usual 
shy silence which follows a general 
inquiry from the teacher's desk; the 
children looked at one another, gig- 
gled nervously, and said nothing. 

“Can you give me any wer what 
might have kept them away?” said 
the master. 

Hanky Rogers looked quickly 
around, began, “Playin’ hook—” in a 
loud voice, but stopped suddenly 
without finishing the word, and be- 
came inaudible. 
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Julian and Provy went down the half- 
buried chimney. 


“Bee-huntin’.” 
vivaciously. 

“Who is?” asked the master. 

“Provy Smith, of course. Allers bee- 
huntin’. Gets lots 0’ honey. Got two 
full combs in his desk last week. He’s 
awful on bees and honey. Ain't he, 
Jinny?” This in a high voice to her 
sister. 

The younger Miss Roker, thus ap- 
pealed to, was heard to murmur that 
of all the sneakir’ bee-hunters she 
had ever seed, Provy Smith was the 
worst. “And squirrels—for nuts,” she 
added. 

The master became attentive — a 
clue seemed probable here. “Would 
Tribbs and Fleming be likely to go 
with him?” he asked. 

A significant silence followed. The 
master felt that the children were in 
doubt about this, and so they looked 
at one anothe: and were dumb. 

But the next morning he was both 
astonished and relieved, at the as- 
sembling of school, to find the three 
truants back in their places. His urg- 
ent questioning of them brought only 
the one and same response from each 
—“Got lost on the ridge.” He further 
gathered that they had slept out for 
two nights, and were together all the 
time, but nothing further, and no de- 
tails were given. 


The master was puzzled. They evi- 


said Annie Roker, 





dently expected punishment; that 
was no doubt also the wish of their 
parents; but if their story was true it 
was a serious question if he ought to 
inflict it. There was no means of test- 
ing their statement; there was equal- 
ly none by which he could prove it 
false. It was evident that the whole 
school accepted it without doubt. 

The master finally told them grave- 
ly that he should withhold equally 
their punishment and their pardon 
until he could satisfy himself of their 
truthfulness. They seemed relieved, 
but here again he could not tell 
whether their relief sprang from con- 
fidence in their own integrity or 
merely from youthful hopefulness 
that delayed retribution never ar- 
rived! 

It was a month before their secret 
was fully disclosed. It was slowly 
evolved from corroborating circum- 
stances, but always with a shy re- 
luctance from the boys themselves, 
and a surprise that anyone should 
think it of importance. It was gath- 
ered partly from details picked up at 
recess or on the playground, from 
the voluntary testimony of teamsters 
and packers, \from a record in the 
county newspaper, but always shap- 
ing itself into a consecutive and har- 
monious narrative. 

It was a story so replete with mar- 
velous escape and adventure that the 
master hesitated to accept it in its 
entirety until after it had long be- 
come a familiar history, and was even 
forgotten by the actors themselves, 
And even now he transcribes it more 
from the circumstances that sur- 
rounded it than from a hope that the 
story will be believed. 


Master Provy Smith had started 
out that eventful morning with the 
intention of fighting Master Jackson 
Tribbs for the “Kingship” of Table 
Ridge — a trifling territory of ten 
leagues square — Tribbs having in- 
fringed on his boundaries and 
claimed absolute sovereignty over 
the whole mountain range. Julian 
Fleming was present as referee and 
bottle-holder. The battleground se- 
lected was the highest part of the 
ridge. The hour was six o'clock, 
which would allow them time to 
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reach school before its opening, with 
all traces of their conflict removed. 

The air was crisp and cold—a trifle 
colder than usual—and there was a 
singular thickening of the sun’s rays 
on the ridge, which made the distant 
peaks indistinct and ghostlike. How- 
ever, the two combatants stripped, 
and Fle ming patronizingly took posi- 
tion at the “corner,” leaning upon a 
rifle, which, by reason of his superior 
years, and the wilderness he was 
obliged to traverse in going to school, 
his father had lent him to carry. It 
was that day a providential weapon. 

Suddenly Fleming uttered the 
word “Shoo!” The two combatants 
paused in their first squaring off to 
see, to their surprise, that their ref- 
eree had faced round, with his gun 
in his hand, and was staring in an- 
other direction. 

“B’ar!” shouted the three voices to- 
gether. A huge bear, followed by its 
cubs, was seen stumbling awkwardly 
away to the right, making for the 
timber below. In an instant the boys 
had hurried into their jackets again, 
and the glory of the fight was forgot- 
ten in the fever of the chase. Why 
should they pound each other when 
there was something to really kill? 
They started in instant pursuit, Julian 
leading. 


Bur the wind was now keen and 
bitter in their faces, and that peculiar 
thickening of the air which they had 
noticed had become first a dark blue 
and then a whitening pall, in which 
the bear was lost. They still kept on. 
Suddenly Julian felt himself struck 
between the eyes by what seemed a 
snowball, and his companions were 
as quickly spattered by gouts of mon- 
strous clinging snowflakes. 

Others as quickly followed—it was 
not snowing, it was snowballing. 
They at first laughed, affecting to 
fight back against these whirling, fly- 
ing masses shaken like clinging feath- 
ers from a pillow; but in a few sec- 
onds they were covered from head 
to foot by snow, their limbs impeded 
or pinioned against them by its 
weight, their breath gone. They 
stopped blindly. breathlessly. Then 
with a common instinct, they turned 
back. But the next moment they 
heard Julian cry, “Look out!” 

Coming towards them out of the 
storm was the bear, who had evident- 
ly turned back by the same instinct. 
An ungovernable instinct seized the 
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younger boys, and they fled. But Ju- 
ian stopped with leveled rifle. The 
bear stopped too, with sullen, staring 
eyes. But the eyes that glanced along 
the rifle were young, true, an 
steady. Julian fired. The hot smoke 
was swept back by the gale into his 
face, but the bear turned and disap- 
peared i in the storm again. Julian ran 
to where his companions had halted 
at the report, a little ashamed of their 
cowardice. “Keep on that way! !” he 
shouted hoarsely. “No use tryin’ to go 
where the b’ar couldn’t. Kee p on!” 
“Keep on—whar? There ain't no 
trail—no nuthin’!” said Jackson, quer- 
ulously, to hold down a rising fear. 
It was true. The trail had long since 
disappeared; even their footprints of 
a moment before were filled up by 
the piling snow; they were isolated 
in this stony upland, high in air, with- 
out a rock or tree to guide them 
across its vast white level. They were 
bitterly cold and benumbed. 

The stimulus of the storm and 
chase had passed, but Julian kept 
driving them before him, himself 
driven along by the furious blast, yet 
trying to keep some vague course 
along the waste. So an hour passed. 

Then the wind seemed to have 
changed, or else they had traveled in 
a circle—they knew not which, but 
the snow was in their faces now. But, 
worst of all, the snow had changed 
too; it no longer fell in huge blue 
flakes, but in millions of stinging gray 
particles. Julian’s face grew hard and 
his eyes bright. He knew it was no 
longer a snow-squall, but a lasting 
storm. He stopped, the boys tum- 
bled against him. He looked at them 












with a strange smile. Then he said: 

“Hev you two made up?” 

“No—o!” 

“Make up, then,” 

“What?” 

“Shake hands!” 

They clasped each other’s red be- 
numbed fingers and laughed, albeit 
a little frightened at Julian. “Go on!” 
he said curtly. 

They went on dazedly, stupidly, 
for another hour. 


—— Provy Smith’s keen 
eyes sparkled. He pointed to a singu- 
lar irregular mound of snow before 
them, plainly seen above the dreary 
level. Julian ran to it with a cry, and 
began wildly digging. “I knew I hit 
him,” he cried as he brushed the 
snow from a huge and hairy leg. It 
was the bear—dead, but not yet cold. 
He had succumbed with his huge 
back to the blast, the snow piling a 
bulwark behind him, where it had 
slowly roofed him in. 

The half-frozen lads threw them- 
selves fearlessly against his furry coat 
and crept between his legs, nestling 
themselves beneath his still warm 
body with screams of joy. The snow 
they had thrown back increased the 
bulwark, and, drifting over it, in a 
few moments enclosed them in a thin 
shell of snow. 

Thoroughly exhausted, after a few 
— of satisfaction a deep sleep 
ell upon them, from which they 
were only awakened by the pangs of 
hunger. ‘Alas! Their dinners — the 
school dinners — had been left on the 
inglorious battlefield. Nevertheless, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
they talked of — the bear if it 
came to the worst. They would have 
tried it even then, but they were far 
above the belt of timber; they had 
matches — what boy has not? — but 
no wood! 

Still, they were reassured, and even 
delighted, with this prospect, and so 
fell asleep again, stewing with the 
dead bear in the snow, and woke up 
in the morning ravenous, yet to see 
the sun shining in their faces through 
the melted snow, and for Jackson 
Tribbs quickly to discover, four miles 
away as the crow flies, the cabin of 
his father among the flaming sumacs. 

They started up in the glare of the 
sun, which at first blinded them. 
Then discovered that they were in a 
depression of the tableland that 
sloped before them to a deep gully 
in the mountainside, which again 
dropped into the canyon below. The 
trail they had lost, they now remem- 
bered, must be near this edge. But 
it was still hidden, and in seeking 
it there was danger of some fatal 
misstep in the treacherous snow. 

Nevertheless, they sallied out 
bravely; they would gladly have 
stopped to skin the bear, but Julian’s 
mandate was peremptory. They 
spread themselves along the ridge, 
at times scraping the loose snow 
away in their search for the lost trail. 

Suddenly they all slipped and fell, 
but rose again quickly, laughing. 
Then they slipped and fell again, but 
this time with the startling conscious- 
ness that it was not they who had 
slipped—but the snow! As they re- 
gained their feet they could plainly 
see now that a large crack on the 
white field, some twenty feet in 
width, extended between them and 
the carcass of the bear, showing the 
glistening rock below. Again they 
were thrown down with a sharp 
shock. 

Jackson Tribbs, who had been 
showing a strange excitement, sud- 
denly gave a cry of warning. “Lie 
flat, fellers! but keep a-crawlin’ and 
jumpin’. We're goin’ down a slide!” 
And the next moment they were slid- 
ing and tossing, apparently with the 
whole snow field, down towards the 
gullied precipice. 


— what happened after this, 
and how long it lasted, they never 
knew. For, hurried along, with in- 
creasing speed, but always mechani- 
cally clutching at the snow, and 
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Song of the 


Ungirt Runners 
By CHARLES H. SORLEY 


We swing ungirded hips, 
And lightened are our eyes; 
The rain is on our lips, 

We do not run for prize. 
We know not whom we trust 
Nor whitherward we fare, 

But we run because we must 
Through the great wide air. 


The waters of the seas 
Are troubled as by storm. 
The tempest strips the trees 
And does not leave them warm. 
Does the tearing tempest pause? 
Do the tree-tops ask it why? 
So we run without a cause 
"Neath the big bare sky. 


The rain is on our lips, 
We do not run for prize. 
But the storm the water whips 
And the wave howls to the skies. 
The winds arise and strike it 
And scatter it like sand, 
And we run because we like it 
Through the broad bright land. 





This poem is from Marlborough and Other 
Poems by Charles H. Sorley. It is reprinted by 
permission of the Cambridge University Press 
and The Macmillan Company. 


bounding from it as they swept on, 
they sometimes lost breath, and even 
consciousness. 

At times they were half suffocated 
in rolling masses of drift, and again 
free and skimming over its arrested 
surface, but always falling, as it 
seemed to them, almost perpendicu- 
larly. In one of these shocks they 
seemed to be going through a thicket 
of underbrush — but Provy Smith 
knew that they were the tops of pine 
trees. 

At last there was one shock longer 
and lasting, followed by a deepening 
thunder below them. The avalanche 
had struck a ledge in the mountain- 
side, and precipitated its lower part 
into the valley. 

Then everything was still, until 
Provy heard Julian’s voice calling. 
He answered, but there was no re- 
sponse from Tribbs. Had he gone 
over into the valley? They set up a 





oe shout. A voice — a smoth- 
ered one — that might be his, came 
apparently from the snow beneath 
them. They shouted again; the voice, 
vague and hollow, responded, but it 
was not surely his. 

“Where are you?” screamed Provy. 

“Down the chimbley.” 

There was a black square of adobe 
sticking out of the snow near them, 
They ran to it. There was a hole. 
They peered down, but could see 
nothing at first but a faint glimmer. 

“Come down, fellows! It ain’t far!” 
said Tribbs’ voice. 

“Wot ye got there?” asked Julian 
cautiously. 

“Suthin’ to eat.” 

That was enough. In another in- 
stant Julian and Provy went down 
the chimney. What was a matter of 
fifteen feet after a thousand? Tribbs 
had already lit a candle, by which 
they could see that they were in the 
cabin of some tunnel-man at work 
on the ridge. He had probably been 
in the tunnel when the avalanche 
fell, and escaped, though his cabin 
was buried. 

The three discoverers helped 
themselves to his larder. They 
laughed and ate as at a picnic, played 
cards, pretended it was a robber’s 
cave, and finally, wrapping them- 
selves in the miner's blankets, slept 
soundly, knowing where they were, 
and confident that they could find the 
trail early the next morning. 

They did so, and, without going to 
their homes, came directly to school, 
having been absent about fifty hours. 
They were in high spirits — except 
for the thought of approaching pun- 
ishment, never dreaming to evade it 
by anything miraculous in their ad- 
venture. 

Such briefly was their story. Its 
truth was shown by the discovery of 
the bear’s carcass, by the testimony 
of the tunnel-man, who found his 
larder mysteriously ransacked in his 
buried cabin, and, above all, by the 
long white tongue that for many 
months hung from the ledge into the 
valley. 

Nobody thought the lanky Julian 
a hero — least of all himself. No- 
body suspected that Jackson Tribbs’ 
treatment of a “slide” had been gath- 
ered from experiments in his father’s 
“runs” — and he was glad they did 
not. The master’s pardon obtained, 
the three truants cared little for the 
opinion of Hemlock Hill. They knew 
themselves; that was enough. 
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SHE WALKS, SHE DRAGS: Good and 
bad posture shown by two Charm Clubbers, 
who laugh at Miss Bad’s droopy knee. 


HAT'S the right thing to do 
—and say, when you ve just 
upset a glass of water on the 


tablecloth? How do you introduce 
your best friend to the girl next door? 
Your teacher? Your family? 

Should a boy step up and ask a 
girl to dance with him — or just grab 


her and get going? 
go ES i | 


THE ROWDY-DOWS MEET THE HOWDY-DOWS: Girl 
Rowdy has Boy Rowdy in the hook of her arm, as she sputters 
an introduction through a wad of gum. Bow Howdy tips his hat. 
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Questions like these can be bother- 
some, if you don't know the right 
answers at the right time. That’s why 
Charm (and Personality) clubs are 
starting up in many junior and senior 
high schools today. 

These clubs make a study of good 
manners and good grooming (ap- 
pearance ) and they have fun doing it. 

We attended a Charm Club meet- 
ing at Port Washington (Long Is- 
land, N. Y.) Junior high school re- 
cently and our photograher took the 
pictures which you see on this page 














CHARM CLUB 





and the front cover. The pictures il- 
lustrate some of the points on man- 
ners which were brought out in a 
demonstration. What's wrong with 
the picture on the front cover? Ask 
the girl in the plaid coat, who's try- 
ing to get herself and a bag of pota- 
toes out of the car, while Romeo 
gives all his attention to the driver 
who has no intention of getting out. 

As you can see, some of the students 
“dressed up and acted out a formal 
dinner party and a dance scene. 
( Formal dress for boys is not custom- 
ary at their school parties, but this 
was very special! ) 

The Port Washington Charm Club 
is now going on its third year. It has 
350 members. Regular club meetings 


lle 








SHE HANGS, HE SAGS: Good thing that 
the sofa’s nearby. He'll need it after 
carrying his partner around the room! 


are held once a month, sometimes 
with guest speakers. At other times 
club members put on the programs 
or conduct round-table discussions. 


At one of their recent meetings the 
club put on an Information, Please 
program, modeled after the popular 
radio program of that name. Four 
boys were chosen as the “experts.” 








Photos by Owen Reed 
THE GIRL WHO CAME TO DINNER: No wonder Hostess 


Howdy (right) asks Guest Rowdy if she’s feeling well, the way 
she’s slumped on her elbows. Clear the way for the soup! 
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Hi-Yo, Pony Express! 


HERE COMES 
A 3c STAMP 


Eighty years ago trains carried mail 
only as far west as St. Joseph, Mo. 
There the railroad tracks ended. From 
St. Joseph the mail was carried by 
swift Pony Express riders across the 
plains and mountains to Sacramento, 
Calif. Horses were stationed every 10 
or 15 miles along the way, and each car- 
rier rode three aes before he turned 
the mail-pouch over to the next man. 

The regular time for the entire dis- 
tance was 10 days, which was 24 days 
faster than the fastest stagecoach. On 
one trip, when the mail contained news 
of Abraham Lincoln’s first speech as 
President, the distance was covered in 
7 days and 17 hours. 

Pony Express riders faced attacks | 
Indians and bandits. They braved 
kinds of weather. Their courage and 
endurance won for them a fame which 
continues today. long after their last 
ride has ended. 

On April 3, the U. S. Post Office will 
issue a 3-cent purple stamp honoring 
the Pony Express. The stamp will first 
be put on sale at St Joseph and Sac- 
ramento. 

Some admirers ot the Wild West 
aE ante ee 


WIN MONEY WITH 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Again in March Argus will 
award the following prizes: 
First Prize oc O86 
Second Prize. .« «© «© «© « + WW 
Third Prize . . © eo 0 6 5 
we Wilees OF « ce e & 1 
for the best photographs taken with 
an Argus Candid Camera 











All prize-winning pictures will also be 
entered by International Research 
Corporation for Scholastic Awards. 
These awards, sponsored by Argus, will 
be as follows: 


First Prize . ~ s & 6 @ 2 6 $50 
Second Prize. « cc cece e BS 
Third Prize oe: ee 15 
Five Prizes of . 5 


for the best photographs taken with 
any type of camera. Scholastic Awards 
entries must be postmarked by mid- 





have criticized the drawing of the 
stamp (see cut). They say that the 
rider is not excited enough, that the 
pony sems to have unnatural nostrils, 
and that the saddle is of the modern 
type, not the type used in Wild West 
days. 

Many philatelists (stamp collectors) 
will want to get first-day covers of the 
Pony Express stamp. A first-day cover 
is an envelope, with the Pony Express 
stamp, and the April 3, 1940, cancella- 
tion mark across the envelope. 

If you are interested in having one 
of these first-day covers, this is what 
you must do: Write your name and ad- 
dress on an envelope. In the upper 
right-hand corner (where the Pony 
Express stamp will later be placed) 
write in pencil the number of Pony Ex- 
press stamps you want to have stuck 
on the envelope. One will be sufficient. 








& PONY EXPRESS 80TH ANNIVERSARY @ 


NEW PONY EXPRESS STAMP. Is the 
rider excited enough? Read the article here. 


For each stamp you want, enclose 
$ cents in a U. S. money order or cash 
carefully wrapped. You must not en- 
close postage stamps. 

Place this envelope with the 
order or cash in another envelope, 
it carefully, address it to “Postmaster, 
St. Joseph, Mo.,” or “Postmaster, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.” Place an ordinary 8 
cent stamp on this envelope and mail &. 

If you do this in good time before 
April $, you will receive a first-day 
Pony Express cover. 








night, March 16th. 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on ANY 
subject. March contest entries must be 
received by International Research Cor- 
poration not later than midnight, April 
10th. 





Photographic Editor 
SCHOLASTIC 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 
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1. PIGEON POST (page 2) 
National Guard; (b) 


2. WHAT A PEACE! (page 3) 


each. Total 20 points: 


rear and entering the forts disgui 


Liberty, its histo 

Score 5 points each. Total 25. 
Treasure Island Fort Wood 
Bedloe’s Island France 


5. PONY EXPRESS (this page) 


Total 20. 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 13. But don’t look now! 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 15 points: 
Pigeons for Ty 4 service in the U. S. Army are trained by (a) the 
the Engineers Corps; (c) the Air Corps; (d) the Signal 
Corps; (e) the Chemical Warfare Service. 


Check the right endings to the following statements. Score 10 points 


Norway and Sweden refused to allow British and French troops to cross 
their territory because (a) they (Norway and Sweden) were not in sym- 
pathy with Finland’s cause; (b) they were afraid that it might draw them 
into the war; (c) they wanted the Finnish-Russian war to drag on in the 
hope that Russia would wear herself out. 

The Russian army finally succeeded in breaking through the Mannerheim 
Line by (a) dropping troops on it by parachutes; (b) sneaking up from the 


in front of the forts, and rocking the foundations with continu 


3. NEW HAMPSHIRE PRIMARY (page 4) 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 20 points: 

In the New Hampshire primary election, the Democratic voters elected 
delegates who were supporters of (a) Vice-President Garner; (b) Postmaster 
Farley; (¢) President Roosevelt; (d) Attorney General Jackson. 


4. STATUE OF LIBERTY (page 5) 


Five of the following names have some association with the Statue of 
and new plans for its development. Check the five. 


National Park Service U. S. Army 
U. S. Coast Guard U. S. Navy 
ee — 


Check two right endings to the following statement. Score 10 each. 


The new Pony Express stamp is being criticized because (a) the dates 
on it are wrong; (b) the saddle is not the right style; (c) the horse is not 
shod; (d) the rider is not excited enough; (e) the horse is too excited. 


My score.................- Pe 


as Finns; (c) opening vB gre day 
shell fire. 


BP I vicctetehaerenntie 
My total score..... 
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SOME FUN | 


Joke of the Week 


We know what the big rose said to 
the little rose. We know what one 
bottle of milk said to the other. We 
know what the hat said to the hat- 
rack. But, until Shirley Johnson, 12, 
Grade 7A, of Goodale School, De- 
troit, Mich., told us, we didn’t know 
what one toe said to the other toe. 

“I think we're being followed by a 
heel.” 





Denver's Baker 
The Baker Junior News of Baker 
Junior High, Denver, Colo., is small 
in page size (5% x 8%), but it’s got 
class! It’s a letter-press job, and if it’s 
set up and printed in the school’s 
own shop, we say double-congratula- 
tions! Joke Editor Lorraine Forbes 
has a funny-bone which we admire. 
Here are some chips off it: 
Captain: “Have you cleaned the deck 
and polished the brasses?” 
Sailor: “Yes, sir, and I've swept the 
horizon with my telescope.” 


Farmer: “See here, boy, what are ye 
doin’ up that tree?” 

Boy: “One of your pears fell off the 
tree, and I'm tryin’ to put it back.” 


First Goof: “Did you mark the place 
where the fishing is good?” 

Second Goof: “Yes, * put an X on the 
side of the boat.” 

First Goof: “That's silly. What if we 
should take another boat next time?” 

Judge: “And why did you park your 
car there?” 

Motorist: “Well, the sign said ‘Fine 
for Parking.’” 


More Denver 

The East High Spotlight (Denver, 
Colo.) produces poetry of a somnam- 
bulistic, classroom bent, as follows: 

I sit me down in class to sleep, 

I pray my chums my notes will keep. 

If I should be called on before I a 

Punch me in the ribs for heaven’s sakel 








Cholee of charms and insignia for class er elub. Write 
teday for our FREE 1940 book showing newest designs. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

808 Bruce Avenue N. Attlebore, Mass. 
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Don’t Shoot! 


A lady went into a doctor's office to 
receive typhoid shots. The following 
conversation took place: 

Doctor: “What is it you wish, mad- 
ame?” 

Madame: “I wish to be assassinated 
for typhoid.” 


“The Columbian,”’ Columbian School, Cincinnati, O. 


Also, along the same line, this verse 
from The Columbian: 
Shots! Shots! Shots! 
The pupils take with ease 
To save them from disease. 


Lily M. Wiley, Grade %, 


Spink, Spank, Sponk, Spunk 

Alanson: “My teacher said if I had 
more spunk, I would stand a lot better 
in my class.” 

George: “What is spunk?” 

Alanson: “I’m not sure, but I think 
it’s the past participle of ‘spank.’” 
‘The Magnolia Leaf,”’ Evergreen Jr. High, Evergreen, La. 


>. * _ 
Jim: “Have you heard what Confucius’ 
brother say?” 
Jam: “No, what?” 
Jim: “Confucius talk too much.” 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) Hi Ways 


Poor Little Aspirin 

One day a man was taking an aspirin 
because he had a headache. He waited 
a long time in hope that his ache would 
vanish. But it didn't. So he decided to 
take another aspirin. But his small son 
said: “No use, dad; the aspirin won't 
work because it can’t find your brain.” 


Dorothy Rees, Grade 7; in ‘The 


: Kimbertonian,” 
East Pikeland Consolidated Schoo! 


Kimberton, Pa. 
Why does a pig eat? 
To make a hog of himself. 

Dick Smith in ‘‘The Kimbertonian” 


Match Your Wits 


We're sorry, but other demands on our 
space this week has crowded out “Match 
Your Wits.” But it will be back again 
next week. Last week’s answers: 

Names in the News: Mannerheim, Hels- 
inki, Ladoga. 

Short Word: Cup. 

How Many? 21 ones on $1 bill. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to test on page 12 
1. d. 2. b, Cc. > 
4. Bedloe’s Island, National Park Serv- 
ice, U. S. Army, Fort Wood, France. 
5. b, d. 

















@ “They’re so comfortable you never know you 
have ’em on even when you run or play— 
that goes for thin fellows and huskies too!” 


More healthful because knitted fabric ab- 
sorbs and evaporates perspiration quickly. 


More durable because only extra-fine quality 
combed cotton fabrics are used in JYM- 
KNITS modern underwear for young fellows. 


At popular prices everywhere. 








208 prizes! $510 cash & merchandise 


Nothing to buy! Try your skill—YOU may win 
$25.00 cash first prize, or one of 207 other prizes. 
Ask your local dept. or specialty store (or write to 
address below) for FREE entry blank telling full 
details, also about DOUBLE CASH PRIZES. Tear 
out ad as reminder. Contest ends May 11, 1940. 
BOSTON KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Makers of QUICKEES 
Dept. $, 1350 Broadway, New York 





"“They’re so comfortable and fit so snug you 
never know you have ’em on, even when you 
run or play. And are they good-looking! It’s 
always a problem which of the fabrics to 
choose—they’re all so beautiful!” 


JR. HI-KNITS come in various styles of 
panties, vests, bras, and pajamas, specially 
designed for the modern young miss. 


At popular prices everywhere. 
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Se os ee 


Arrival of the Maori 


Tasman and His Ship 


LAND of the MAORI 


NE HUNDRED years ago a 
C) British warship sailed into 

the Bay of Islands in New 
Zealand. The commander of the ves- 
sel, Captain Hobson, had come to 
make a treaty wtih the Maori, the 
natives of New Zealand. 

Since 1814, when the first British 
settlement was founded, the Maori 
had tried to drive out the British 
settlers. As the American Indians 
had resented the coming of the white 
men, the Maori ae the presence 
of the British. They made frequent 
raids on the British settlements. 

The British were determined to 
put an end to this warfare. But they 
wanted to do it in a peaceful way. 
Captain Hobson called together all 
the Maori chiefs and held a confer- 
ence with them. After several days, 
an agreement was reached and a 
treaty signed. By the terms of the 
treaty, the Maori were guaranteed 
possession of certain lands, forests 
and fisheries. In return the Maori 
chiefs agreed to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain 

Now, in the year 1940, the Govern- 


ment of New Zealand is commem- 
orating this important event by is- 
suing a series of three coins and 
twelve postage stamps. The stamps 
and coins show scenes in New Zea- 
lands history, and picture some of 
her most important industries. 

The first stamp in the series, the 
‘ed value, shows the ancestors of the 
Maori arriving on the shores of New 
Zealand about 1350. They brought 
their families to New Zealand and 
established towns there. 


Many years later, in 1642, the 
Dutch explorer, Abel Tasman, set 
out from Java in his ship, the Heem- 
skirk, to explore the South Seas. In 
the course of his journey, he came 
upon New Zealand. Though Tasman 
never set foot on shore, he gave the 
islands their name and made a map 
of them. Tasman’s picture, together 
with that of his ship and the map 
he made, is shown on the 2d stamp. 

The English explorer, Captain 
Cook, was the next white man to 
visit New Zealand. In 1760 Cook ex- 
plored the coasts and the strait 
which divides North Island of New 





WHERE TO BUY 


STAMP COLLECTING 

















WORLD S SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARGEST 


DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 


MAP 





To study your 
stamps with, 
Free Stamp Mag- 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 





countries. A real bargain, 

only Sc with approvals 

\ CAPITAL STAMP CO., 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


FREE! 
20 AIRMAILS 


To applicants for BETTER APPROVALS. 
CHARLYLE CO. 


‘Box 442, Dept. B, Birmingham, Mich. 














YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
supply of stamps from every country for you. 
Reasonable prices. Look them over! Send for 
approval lists today. Skinner Stamps, 306 East 
Fourth, Leen Beach, Calif. 


U.S. : S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 


Pa in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 




















STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c p« or) Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
Beale also included 

BROWRIE STAMP SHOP, 


Dest. S$ FLINT, MICH 





PACE 14 








100 FOREIGN 
20. @. §.. 


All DIFFERENT. 6c to Approval Applicants 
__ KEILENSTAMPCO., J112 Bailey Ave., ewe. Pa. 








Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Fifty pages with hundreds of illustrations featuring 
Canadians, _~—y te, United States, Colonials, For- 
eign, Supplies. Sent F 


l EE 
GRAY STAMP “COMPANY, Dept. SB., Toronto, Canada 


OLD U. S. STAMPS 


Send dime on $5 stamp and our complete 
U. 8. catalogue. 


Adam S. Bert * Parke Bidg. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Free!! Wo CORONATION SETS. Send 80 post- 


** age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


150 4 














Commemeration, ete. with Approvals. 
> Sat 306s Blanchard, beatthe, Washington. 








Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals.”’ If you order stamps on approval 
you will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. When 
you receive these sheets, detach the stamps 
you wish to purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer we. 2s At the 
same time return to the deal e stam 

which you do not want. Please noti 
Junior Scholastic if any dealer sends you 
approvals without your requesting them. 














British Landing 


Zealand from the South Island. This 
strait is now named after Cook. The 
ld stamp shows a portrait of Cook, 
his ship, the Endeavor, and the chart 
he made. 

For many years after this no white 
settlements were made in New Zea- 
land. But early in the 19th century, 
British missionaries established 
churches there, and in 1840, hun- 
dreds of British immigrants arrived. 
These immigrants are pictured on 
the 3d stamr. 

Early in Auvust, 1840, the French 
sent a man-of-war, the LAube, to 
Akaroa, on South Island, to claim it 
for France Captain Hobson, who 
had proclaimed himself Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Zealand, sent the 
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Kauri Tree Anzae 
British ship, Britomart, from the Bay 
of Islands harbor to Akaroa. The 
Britomart arrived at Akaroa a few 
days before the L’Aube, and the Brit- 
ish flag was hoisted. The French 
withdrew when they saw this. 

One of the industries represented 
on the celebration stamps is lumber- 
ing. The 1-shilling stamp shows 
“Tane Mahuta”, God of the Forest, 
one of the most magnificent speci- 
mens of the New Zealand Kauri 
tree. The Maori regard these trees 
as sacred. 

This year the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment also issued a special set of 
two stamps honoring the “Anzacs”, 
as the armies of Australia and New 
Zealand are called. An Anzac soldier 
is shown on the stamp above at the 
right. 

—FRANK L. WILSON 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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STAMP COLLECTING 


RE is my contribution to your collection! Only 4 

Souvenir Sheets have ever been issued by the U. 8. 
This one was issued in 1937 as the SPA Convention Issue, 
and has the 10c Great Smoky Mountain Stamp. Mint 
eondition with original gum. Yours for face value of 10c 
in eoin and 3c for postage. (Regular price 20c.) George 
Chambers, 14 S. Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J 


FREE—107 different stamps from strange and distant 

lands, to applicants for really fine approvals, sending 6c 
te cover postage and mailing Bill Boyd, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., 
Dept. J, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SMOKY Mountain qenemesetne sheet. 

stamp issued, and 3 8. including commemoratives, 
airmail, revenues, etc. S chislogs 75c—To approval appli- 
eants for 5c. Curhan Stamp Company, Gloucester, Mass. 


HUNDREDS Of Stamps! World mixture including Sey- 
chelles. Perak. Ecuador, World’s Fairs, triangle, Boli- 
via. 10c to approval applicants. Myers, Merion Sta., Penna. 


CANADA 100 diff. 25¢ to approval applicants. All coun- 
tries. Lists. Victoria Stamp Co., London, 14, Canada. 


FILL spaces in your Scotts Junior Album from our ap- 
provals. Marvella C Co., Burt Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 


WILL Rogers Complete (five), and packet hinges, 5¢ with 
approvals. Highland, 1616-D Sunset, Utica, N. ¥. 


FIFTY different U. 8S. 5c to Approval Applicants. Theo- 
dore Stevens, 3756 Maryland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Largest U. 8. 




















THE SPOTLIGHT 


MAKE big money building, selling $49.95 trailers. Cost 
about $25. Send dollar for data. Pal-Boats, Marblehead, 
Mass. Plan catalog 20c. 


EARN cash at home! M. M. earned $267.00 three weeks, 

raising mushrooms in cellar. Exceptional, but your cel- 
lar, shed perhaps suitable. Materials furnished. Starting 
crop guaranteed. We buy all crops. Book free. United, 3848 
Lincoin Ave., Dept. 602, Chicago. 


SCHOOL Seniors—Earn $25, up. Selling Graduation Cards. 
Fine opportunity. Large Catalogue. Agency waiting. 
Hurry! Crafteards, Box 235, (SCH-2), Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’ New, interesting, Home 
Business. Bureau Zoological Research, 106 E Broadway, 
Peoria, Il. 


SEND for free literature. Hans, 428 South Halsted, 
Chicago, Il. 


PEN-PALS wanted. It is profitable. Box 4221, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A REAL Future for you with Red Comet Fire Control 

Products. Low Prices. Proved seven years. Splendid 
sales outfit free. Some good territory open. Exclusive. 
Write quick. 770 Red Comet Building, Littleton, Colo. 


PERSONAL NEEDS 


OWN a handsome, white Plastic mechanical baseball pen- 

cil. Autographed by Joe DiMaggio, famous Yankee 
slugger. 25c prepaid. F. & C., Room 1802, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 



































BETTER- GRADE Pictorial pusrtage le each. ‘‘Brun- 


dige,"’ 35 N. Pearl, Albany, 


PERSONAL Approval Service! Lowest prices, fine quality. 
Franke, 140 Wilson, Boonton, N. J. 








150 GOOD mixed foreign stamps 5c, coin. Stanton, Niantic, 
Conn. 


& TRIANGLES—100 Foreign. 10c. Approvals. Ransome, 
1333 Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Mich 


EXCHANGE your duplicate stamps. List, Swappers, dime. 
Hobby, Bex 2166, Denver, Colo. 











ny Brush: excellent quality, your initials gold en- 
l5e. oroscope free: give birthdate. rdant, 
208 West 29th St., New York City. 


GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWUZZLE ‘World's worst aggravator.”” Tantalize 

friends—monopolize parties. Astonish everyone with fas- 
cinating fun! Introductory sample, 1c. Hollywuzzle, Box 
2150, Hollywood. 


USED Pintables. Have fun in your basement. Send for 


list. $5.00 up. A. Goodbody, 1824 East Main, Rochester, 
New York. 














RARE COINS 


mane Coin and Retail Catalogue l0c. Shults, Salt Lake, 








an Foreign Coins, price list 10c. Joseph Coffin, 1182 
Broadway, New York. 


HOBBIES, COLLECTION ao 


FREE—Book Soilless Growing—Rice, 4620 Tampa, Phila, 


Penna. 
INDIAN RELICS 

















TAP Dancin 


| Learn at home. Complete instructions 35c. 
Standard 


ducational Service, Box 221, Toledo, Ohio. 


MAGIC TRICKS, PUZZLES 


TRICKS you can do! For Pocket—Parlor—Stage. With 

Coins, Cards, Cigarettes, Ropes, Balls, Thimbles, 
Watohes! Escapes, Mindreading, Spirit and Menta] Magic! 
Illusions, Magical and Stage Supplies! Largest 
assortment; lowest prices! 100 Page Catalog 500 Popular 
Tricks 10e. 80 Page Catalog larger Stage Magic 10c. Write 
today! Lyle Douglas, Station A-6, Dallas, Texas. 


VE Fun. Be a magician. Directions 250 mystifying 
tricks 25c. Alsman, Box 567, New Rochelle, N. Y. 














8@ GENULNE Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. Geo. 
Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 

GHINQUILLA’S Indian Craft Museum. Handiwork, Beads, 
Curios. Jamaica, New York 


PHOTO FINISHERS 


VWOUR Sweetheart’s photograph made into distinctive 
Statuette for your dresser. Send negative and $1.00 to 

Dept 8, Photo Specialties N Canton, Ohio. 

BOLLS Developed. Two 5x7 Double Weight Professional 
Enairgements. Eight Gloss Prints. 25c Coin. Club Phote 
rvice, Box 3, LaCrosse, Wis. 

REPRINTS 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 prints 
25c. 5x7 enlargements 10c. 3—25c. Nordskog, 66, May- 

wood, Il. 

20c FOR finishing roll and 8 prints. 25c for 16 prints. 1¢ 
reprints 25c. ally service. Modern Finishers, St. 

Paul, Minn ey te 2s 

CUSTOM Photo Finishing at Reduced Prices. Write for 
free information. Rohs Photo, 8721 Justine, Chicago. 

SPECIAL! Five 5x7 Enlargements, 25¢ (coin). Send nega- 
tives. Garrett's, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Two 8x10 Enlargements 25c. Seabrook, 
Franklin, Penna. 
































FIRE > bn gy og —~ 1 Sell, Magic. Profes- 
sional, 1315 F 


LATEST Mysterious Novelty = catalogue, 10c. Walnut 
Specialty, Everett, Mass. 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, REPTILES 


CHAMELEON, horned toad, newt. turtle, 25c each. Moun- 
tain boomers, $1.00 pair. Free catalogue. Quivira Spe- 

clalties Co., Winfield, Kansas. 

THIRTY Varieties: Fancy Pigeons and Pheasants. Leo 
Roscoe, Pipestone, Minn. 























ARCHERY 
HEADQUARTERS for bows an materials and 
supplies. Ca’ ue Free. Instroction’ Be Book 50c. Archery, 
617 South Btate, icago. 
CARTOONING 





AMATEUR Cartoonists wanted! We publish your work! 
Write for full information. Cartoonists’ Mutual, 235 

Ravine Ave., Rochester, N. R 2 

FREE details! Learn Original Cartooning! Raye Burns 
School, Studio L-2, Box 2194, Cleveland, Ohio. 








MOTION PICTURES, SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


1000 FEET 35 M/M 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


NEW! Movie Equipment: Films! “‘Art’ Samples, 10c 
Superior, 126 Fourth, Paterson, N. J. 


MOVIE STARS 


MOVIE Album. 64 Pictures, Autographs, Biographies, 

Favorite Actors and Actresses. Dorothy Lamour, Spencer 
Tracy, Clark Gable, Shirley Temple and 60 more for only 
80 cents. Norwalk Laboratory Movie Department, 1811 East 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 


BOYS and girls who need $6 to $10 a week. Write for in- 
formation abeut our special selilng plan for the two 
best selling health books: “‘Diet an‘ Salad Suggestions” 
and “Raw Vegetable Juices,’ selling at only 50¢ each. 
Write, enclosing 8c stamp for reply. Address Norwalk 
Laboratory, Department H. 8., 1811 East Slauson Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
a ag ogg Offer: New Scientific Discovery! Eight 
25¢ Selid, Flexible, Translucent, Waterproof, Everlast- 
ing “Leaves of Perfume” (all different), one $2.00 Golden 
Locket Perfumer with 22-inch necklace ($4.60 worth), 
17 Bale-compeliers sell stores, shops, users dozens daily. 
All for $1.00. Exclusive for go-getters. Many sell hundreds 
thiy. Origin, 224 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 


EE! 100 latest moneymaking opportunities. Adver- 
tisers’ Assistants, West, Liberty, Ky. 





75e. Others. Calderara, 5119 South 
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AVIATION 


AVIATION Apprentices—Training for entering Aviation 

as Apprentices. Write immediately enclosing stamp. 
Mechanix Universal Aviation Service. Wayne County Air- 
port, Dept. S, Detroit, Mich. 


BUILD-IT-YOURSELF 


BUILD a Kayak! Easy! Lowest Prices! Investigate! Play- 
yacks, Dedham, Mass. 


ENGINES, MOTORS 


a nn new! Husky Midget Electric Motors, 110V 
AC operates models, machines. . a of uses. Only 
$2.40. Minamotor Electric, Freeport, N. Y. 


MODEL GASOLINE MOTORS 


ASSEMBLE real fifth-horsepower gasoline engine. Com- 

pletely finished parts kit, with Champion Spark plug, 
coil, gas tank, ete. Formerly $35.00; now only $4.95. 
Twenty iets assembly. Send » 7 oa c.0.D. 
Catalog 6c. G. H. Q., Dept. SC, 40 East 2st St.. N. ¥. C. 


SCIENT IFIC INFORMATION 


WEZ Planetarium simplifies Astronomy. Information free. 
Zader, Box 91-A, San Diego, Calif. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


LEARN Piano! Postal b free folder. Chris- 
LARN Guten, iene! Tet), beings an 
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The Cumteed 


Census-Taker 


By SHERRY McCLAIN 


Overland Park (Kans.) Grade School} 
Age 13. Grade 8 


Is your soap perfumed with rose? 
When you're sleepy do you doze? 

How many pictures hang on your wall? 
How many inches are you tall? 


Can you drive a car or not? 

Do you prefer eggs cold or hot? 

How much cheese do you feed the rats? 
How many nightly are caught in traps? 


Do you warble high or low? 
When you go, where do you go? 
Are you thin or are you fat? 
Do you live in a house or flat? 


This is the census-taker’s dream, 

A nightmare of questions that shriek and 
scream, 

And make of his nights a thing of dread, 

Until he wishes that he were dead. 


Acrostic Poem 
Springtime 
By THEODORE JOHNSON, 138 
and EDWARD HUGHES, 15 
William Prescott School, Scranton, Pa. 
S-pringtime now is drawing nearer, 
P-eople see the skies grow clearer, 
R-obin starts to build his nest, 
I-n the season we love best. 
N-ow the children romp and play, 
G-ames to make them glad and gay. 
T-he trees are swaying to and fro, 
I-n the forest, where they grow. 
M-any a brook will start to run, 
E-very time it feels the sun. 


Lucky Thirteen 


By WILBERTA EASTMAN 
Anna (Ill.) Junior H. S. 
Age 14. Grade 8. 


W HO said thirteen was unlucky? 
Last night I was talking to my father 
about thirteen being unlucky. He did 
a good job disproving my point by re- 
lating his experiences during the World 
War. Following are the experiences: 

1. His serial number was 1,976,313. 

2. Rifle number 13,397. 

3. Signed pay roll on the thirteenth 
line. 

4. Promoted to sergeant on August 
thirteenth, 1918. 

5. After he landed in France, he was 
disembarked at Liverpool, England on 
Friday, September thirteenth. 

6. He was on the water thirteen days. 

7. There were thirteen ships in the 
convoy. 

8. After being promised turkey and 
a big Thanks giving dinner in 1918, he 
ended up with thirteen navy beans in 
tomato soup. 

9. He was married while in the serv- 
ice to my mother who was from a 


family of thirteen children. 
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“MR. PEANUT” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The biggest thrill 
in FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


Even the best baseball player doesn’t make, a hit 
every time, but PLANTERS PEANUTS do! They 
hit the spot with the delicious flavor of fresh, 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts, and they pack a win- 
ning wallop in energy value. For stamina that 
pulls you through the pinches — for the biggest 
taste thrill a nickel can buy — eat PLANTERS. 
Enjoy a bagful now. You'll know they’re genuine 


by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


Nothing Hite the Spot Like Plantere 





100 FOREIGN STAMPS 


All different —from Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries all over the world. 








100 sTamPs ¥'% @@ BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks te PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW—and don't miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog— FREE upon request. 





























BIG 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Cole 
lect Stamps”, “How to Ore 
ganize a Stamp Club”, ete, 
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